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“Mn. DAvies Gippy was of opinion, that the supply of every thing was regulated by the de- 
« mand, and, therefore, the issue of Bank-notes, he was afraid, was a necessary evii, Although he 
« considered the measure fraught with the greatest possible public mischief, yet he could not en- 
“tirely oppose it, because he knew of no other remedy to be applied to the existing evil..—— 
Report, in the Times, of Mr. D. Giddy’s Speech upon the second reading of the Bank Note Bill, in 
the House of Commons, on the 26th of March, 1812. 
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| | | good Anti-Jacobin times, when Pirr and 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. Sir Francis D’Ivernots used to calculate 


Parer AGAINST GoLp.—Reader, if at | the number of weeks and days that would 
the out-set of Pitt’s Anti-Jacobin war, | pass before the depreciation of the assignats 
what would have been thought of any man, | would compel the French to sue for peace, 
who should have dared to predict, that | and to call the Bourbons home again! 
language, like that in the speech taken for | With what regret we look back to those 
my motto. would have been used, in the | times, when the forging of assiguats for ex- 
House of Gommons, relative to English | portation made no very inconsiderable 
Bank Notes and English finances? Such a/ branch of commerce, and when the act 
man, if not actually marked out as a traitor, | was sanctioned in our Courts of Justice! 
would have been marked out as amadman;} With what regret we look back to those 
and, perhaps, shut up in a madhouse. Yet, | times, when the people of France were 
such language, if not used in the House of | thought to be reduced to the choice of pe- 
Commons, is published ; it is sent forth to! rishing from hunger or from the act of the 
te world, as if it had been used there; | guillotine! The people of France did 
and, of course, the effect is the same. Ido} not yield, Mr.Gippy, They did not call 
not know, that these were Mr. Gippy’s| home the Bourbons. ‘They continued to 
words; but, E know, that they have been | exist in spite of allthe forgeries of assignats, 
published as such without any contradic- | and of.all our laws for preventing the send- 
tion or explanation. As a publication, | ing of corn or potatoes to them. They did, 
therefore, I take them, and make them a | indeed, make a national bankruptcy of it; 
subject of comment.———Whhat, then, does | but, they did not die in consequence. 
the declaration in this speech amount to? | They are alive yet, and we know it! 
Why, that, though. the speaker considers | But, we must now make a remark or two 
the measure a dreadfully bad one, he will | upon what passed in the House of Com- 
hot oppose it, because he knows of no other mons at the second reading of the Bank 
remedy. What would the Anti-Jacobins | Note Bill, first stating what appears to be 
(11795 have said, if they had been told, the objects of the Bill. The grounds of 
that this would have been the language in | it will have been seen from the debute, the 
England before the end of the war, upon | last part of which I insert in the present 
Which they were then entered with such | Number. The Bill is intended to extend 
glorious prospects before them? Vo other | the provisions of Lord Stanhope’s Bill ¢o 
remedy than ‘* a measure fraught with the Ireland; and, [ believe, to make the pay- 
srealest possible public mischief’?! This is | ment into Court of Bank Notes a good and 
‘remedy with a vengeance. It is like cut- | valid payment into Gourt. Now, then, 
ting off one’s head to cure an ailment. | what was the law as to legal lender before. 
What, then, must that ailment be! - How | Lord Stanhope’s Bill was passed? It was 
Gesperate must be the disease! He thinks | this. -If I offered Bank Notes to you in 
le remedy; aye, the remedy, ** fraught | payment of a debt, you might refuse to 
With the greatest possible public mischief ;” take them; you might insist upon having 
and yet he will not oppose it! He will | the coin of the realm in payment; and, if 
take it, because he knows of ‘* no other re- | I did not give it you, you might bring AN 
ely to be applied to the existing evil.| ACTION against me and recover your 
——Ah! Mr. Givoy, with what regret | payment in coin with damages. But, you 
we look back (don’t we?) to the times, the | could not, in the first instance, ARRES™ 
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coin. That, however, was all that was 
done by that Act. The Bank itself was 
protected from paying in specie ; and indi- 
viduals who tendered Bank Notes, were 
protected against ARRESTS. Thus stood 
the law, in respect to legal tender, before 
Lord Stanhope’s Bill was passed. That 
Bill provided against the selling and buying 
of guineas, &c. but we are now speaking of 
the legal tender only; which, by that Bill, 
was lelt just as it stood before, except that 
the Bill protected the tenant from DIS- 
TRESS for rent due, if he tendered the 
amount in Bank of England notes. It did 
no more. It did not protect him from the 
effects of an ejectment, nor from the effects 
ef an-aclion for debt, It only protected 
him against a seizure and sale of his goods 
and chattels for rent; and, even this pro- 
tection it did not extend to Ireland. 
The present Bill is intended to-extend this 
protection to the tenants tn Jreland; and, 
which is of wnuch greater importance, it is 
intended to make the payment of Bank Noles 
into Court, a good aud legal payment. So 
it is said; and, if such be the fact, it will 
make the Bank Notes a legal tender to all 
jutents and purposes. For, what does a 
payment into Court mean ?— Suppose 
you bring an action of debt against me. 
I pay the money to the officer of the court 
wherein your action is brought. There- 
upon proceedings are stayed. I must take 
the money, or, if I proceed any further it 
is at my own cost. So that, when this 
new bill has become a law, suppose you 
come to me and demand a debt of £21., I 
tender you 21 pound notes of the Bank of 














England. Youreluse totake them. You 
bring your action for the debt. I pay 


the 21 pound notes into the court, and éhen 
you will be compelled to receive them, er 
go wilhoul payment allogeiher. If this 
be not making Bank Notes a legal lender ; 
if this be not forcing the receipt of them; 
ifthis be not making them a government 
paper, I should be gtad to know what 
would be.——-It is said, that you are not 
compelled to take them, and that you will 
not, by this Act, be contpelled to lake them 
for any thing you have to sell. Very true. 
If you have a horse to sell, you may say, 
** vive me 50 golden guineas in hand, or 
you shall not have my horse.”’ But, if you 
sell your horse for 50 guineas, and the 
purchaser tender you 52 pounds in Bank 
Notes, and 12 shilliags in silver, you have 
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me, if I tendered you Bank Notes in pay 
inept. - That was provided for by the Act 
of 1797, when the Bank stopped paying in 
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not, if this Bill pass, the means of obtain. 
ing any other payment. In short, if this 
Bill pass, no man can enforce the payment 
of any debt in any thing but Bank of Eng. 
land Notes, and, every thing is a deb 
which one man owes to another. So that, 
to secure payment in coin, you must get the 
coin in your hand before you deliver the 
coods. You mustnot, except with persoys 
on whom you can rely, make any bargain 
io be paid in coin, because, as you will see, 
the Act will set all such bargains aside. 
To strangers you must say: ** here is my 
‘‘ ariicle: where is your money. Very 
‘well: Ill give you ¢his for thal.” And 
then you must take the money with one 
hand as you deliver the goods with the 
other. Such, if I understand the matter 
rightly, will be the effect of the law now 
intended to be passed ; and, if that Jaw will 
not make Bank Notes a legal lender what 
will? This was precisely what was done 
in the States ef America. The paper- 
inoney was made good in the payment of all 
debts. Nobody was forced to take it in ex- 
change for goods. That was never the case 
in America. That was reserved for Robes- 
pierre and his colleagues. That is, in fact, 
a maximum. Men are then compelled to 
give up their goods at such and such prices 
in paper. We are not come to that point; 
but, what is now proposed, if I understand 
it rightly, isthe next step before that point. 
The Act of last year, it was very evi- 
dent, would do nothing of itself. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of people only waiied 
to see the result of an action, which Lord 
King had brought against a denant for reut. 
If he had succeeded (as he must), and il 
no new Act had been passed, the courts 
would have been full of actions. This the 
ministers knew very well; and, [am de- 
ceived if Mr. Perceval has not been infora- 
ed by some country-bankers, that actions 
have been commenced against them for the 
recovery of the amount of their noles in 
gold. If this question were put to Mr. 
Perceval, I am pretty sure, that he would 
not deny it. [ always said, that the lirst 
landholder who should demand the pay- 
ment of his rents ia gold would put the 
system to ils trumps; would compel the 
Bank to call for a law to make their notes ¢ 
legal tender ; or, at least, would produce 
such alaw. I always said, that such a de- 
mand would put the sincerity of the patt 
sans of the system to the test. It has dont 
this. It has proved, that all their boast: 
ings about the solidity of the paper, that all 
their assertions about its being equal 
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yilue to gold, proceeded from hypocrisy or 
ignorance. In Ireland, it was thought, 
that there Was no necessity of any law to 
prevent the landlord from demanding pay- 
went in gold; but, it now appears from 
the ackuowledgment of Castlereagh him- 
self, that the paper was, in Ireland, ata 
discount of from 20 to 22 per centum. 
Mr. PoxsonsBy said, during the debate of 
the 26th, that **the Right Honourable 
“Gentlemen opposite assumed too much, 
‘and were mistaken when they supposed 
“the buying of gold in Ireland was inerely 
“for the purpose of paying rents. It was 
‘a practice carried on, not for the internal 
“purposes of Ireland, but lo send lo this 
“ country. When it arrived here, he be- 
“Jieved it was exported again by many, 
“aad by some it was hoarded. The very 
“day before he left Dublin, he was in a 
“shop, into which came a woman, who 
“from her appearance was from the coun- 
“try; she placed on the counter twelve 
“cuineas, and asked the shopman what 
‘oremium he would allow her? he said 
‘ 55.6d. on each guinea; which she agreed 
“toaccept, aud he paid her the difference 
“in Irish Bank notes. It appeared to him 
“that it would be a much less evil to let 
‘* this take its own course, than to endea- 
“vourto mend matters by pressing this 
* Bill.” The rate, of which Mr. Pon- 
sonby speaks here is rather more than 26 
per centum; so that Castlereagh put it at the 
very lowest, as, indeed, he naturally would. 
And, was it not foretold, last year, that 
Lord Stanhope’s Bill would cause an open 
sale of guineas in Ireland? Those must 
be fools, nature’s fools, who did not foresee 
i. They must have been worse than idiots 
lu suppose, that the law could be enforced 
at all here, without causing an open sale 
there. The gold not being permitted to be 
exchanged for more than its nominal worth 
here, would naturally go to Ireland, where 
t was still permitted to be exchanged for 
what men could get for it; and, the dealers 
lor exportation to the Continent would, of 
fourse, go to the Irish market. While 
this traffic was going on at Dublin and 
Cork, it was not to be expected, that the 
lcuants of Jands would be able to get gold 
Wherein to pay their rents; and hence the 
Present application to extend the benefits of 
tue Bill to Ireland. Whether we ought 











(0 regret, that a change in the possession of 
Property ; that a silent revolution is par- 
ually taking place, is a point upon which I 
shall not offer an opinion; but, that the 
act is so, there can, I think, be mo doubt 
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at all. But, who can help this? Who 
is to prevent it? Mr. Morris, in opposing 
this measure, in the debate upon the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, after stating many 
dangers and injuries that would arise from 
it; alter a good deal about the unlimited 
issues, the forgeries, and various other 
things, said that the only security for the 
public was making the notes convertible 
into specie. In that case, he said, the Bank 
would direct its issues ** according as things 
‘* went more or less easily. If there was 
‘* a great pressure for payment in specie, . 
** the Bank would abridge its paper issue, 
This test, it was evi- 
dent, could now be of no use. Mr. 
Morris then went through several other 
** tests which had been suggested, and in- 
‘* sisted that the only safe method of re- 
** straining the issue, was lhe adoplion of 
© the ancient principle of convertibility into 
** sbecie al the will of the holder. While 
‘* he stated these objections, he did not 
‘¢ shut his eyes to the existing hardships, 
‘* and the particular hard state of the law. 
‘¢ He agreed: that all transactions of late 
‘6 years had been conducted by means of 
‘¢ Bank notes; still he could not go the 
** length of allowing the propriety of the 
‘¢ present measure. He thought that the 
‘* ageregale wisdom of the House should be 
‘¢ daken in every possible way. The sug- 
‘¢ gestion of a remedy from an individual 
‘¢ Jike himself might meet with disappro- 
‘* bation; but in a Comunittee it would be 
‘‘ competent for every member to suggest 
‘¢ alterations and modifications which might 
‘© be highly useful. It was certain that 
‘¢ metallic and paper currency could not 
‘¢ now co exist. ‘lhe superior value of the 
‘¢ metals caused them soon to disappear to 
‘¢ the market: but restore the old principle 
‘sof converlibilily into specie, and metals 
‘¢ and paper would be of the same value. 
‘* We wished Gentlemen would read the 
‘¢ history of Edward I. and attend to the 
‘¢ observation of the late Lord Liverpool, 
‘¢ ¢that the reformation of the coin was as 
‘© great a boou to the nation as the refor- 
‘¢ mation of religion.’ He then referred 
‘619 Locke and Adam Smith, and said, 
‘¢ that Gentlemen, while they were raising 
‘6 monuments to illustrious men, and deck- 
‘ing their tombs with panegyrics, should 
‘© take cure, also to have the wise precepts 
‘6 and maxims of those illustrious men eu- 
‘¢ graven on their hearts.”’ Yes, Mr. 
Morris, but of what wse are these maxims 
now? We have the maxims of Hampden 
and Sidney; but of what ase are they ? 
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ugain. It is very easy to call out: ‘ Re- 
** store the old principle of convertibility 
* into specie;’’ but, unless you could, at 
the same time, strike some rock with your 
wand, and make it send forth gold, as 
Moses brought forth water, it is perfectly 
useless to lay down the maxim, with which 
every oyster-woman in London is as well 
acquainted as you and [. ‘¢ The aggre- 
<¢ gate wisdom of the House’’ is, doubtless, 
very great; but, if it has not been sufh- 
cient to prevent the gold from disappear- 
ing, why is it expected to be great enough 
to fetch it back again ?—-—Sir Joun New- 
rort, Mr. Ws.Smirn, and others, who 
disapproved of the measure, predicted the 
most fatal consequences to the paper. Their 
reasoning was very good; but, what would 
they have done? That is the question. Can 
they bring back gold to redeem the Bank 
notes? Ifthey cannot, what would they do, 
if they were in the place of the Minister ? 
They say, that the whole of the paper system 
will be ruined. Ithink they are right. But 
What would they do for the present? 
Would they not make the paper go as long 
as possible? And, what other way could 
they take than that which the minister ts 
now taking? If, indeed, they were pre- 

ared to say, ** let the paper go! let the 
whole fabric go to pieces in its own way!” 
then their present disagreement with the 
minister would be rational. They might 
then very consistently criticise his: legal 
tender Bill, and remind him of what has 
been the consequence of such measures in 
all other countries. It was objected, for 
instance, as to extending the Bill to Ireland, 
*¢ that contracts had been entered into very 
«* generally between landlord and tenant, 
«¢ by which an exchange of 10, and 15, 
‘¢ and 20, and even 25 per cent. was esta- 
‘* blished beliveen guineas and bank notes ; 
‘¢ or, in more intelligible language, it was 
‘6 well understood that in many places in 
‘6 Treland leases had been given upon an 
‘6 express commutation ef so many bank- 
‘© notes for acertain number of guineas. 
‘6 Was the House prepared to say, that the 
‘© person who had covenanted to pay 100 
‘© wuineas in gold instead of 1221. in notes 
‘© should now be compelled to pay but 
s¢ yOO!.? yet this was the effect which 
‘6 the Jaw proposed wouid have in Ire- 
‘© land.” To be sure, this will be a vio- 
lation of all such contracts. Lt will be what 

catled an ex-post-facte law : that is to say, 
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Locke and Adam Smith could not, if they 
were alive, alter the nature of our paper; 
they could not put gold into the Bank 


a law made after the thing has taken place 
which it is to affect. But what of that? }, 
is, indeed, a principle of our Constitutio, 
that no such law shall be passed; but, as j, 
has been done in so many instances, it may 
as well be done again. All the holders of 
Bank Notes in 1797 had received them up. 
der a law which compelled the Bank to pay 
them in specie if demanded; but, the ae, 
of 1797 annulled the contracts, and pro- 
tected the Bank against payment in specie, 
Before the Property-Tax act was Passed, 
the leases that existed bound the tenant to 
pay his landlord so much a year; but, the 
property-tax act comes, annuls that cop. 
tract in part, and compels the tenant ty 
withhold part of the stipulated rent, and ty 
pay it over tothe Government. Therefore, 
as to ex-post-facto laws, we have got oye 
that difficulty as well as many others; and 
the Irish landlords must do as well as they 
can. But, let us hear what Castlereagh 
said in answer to this objection about con- 
tracts. ‘** This bill he considered the 
** only remedy in the power of the House 
** to apply to the generat-evil; for the 
‘* other remedy suggested, namely, the di- 
‘* minution of bank-notes, was completely 
‘¢ impossible with a view to our expendi- 
** dure abroad. As to the covenants entered 
** into in the north of Ireland, and so mucl 
‘¢ insisted upon by the Gentlemen oppo- 
** site, he had tostate, that the most of the 
‘* bargains in that country were made, not 
‘* with any view to the difference betwecn 
‘¢ bank-notes and guineas; and that the 
‘* only description of contract entered into 
‘* with a direct contemplation of such a dil- 
“© ference, was that between landlord and 
** tenant: this latter was certainly a difh- 
** culty in the way of the present bill, but 
** it was one so partial in its nature, that 
“ Parliament must control it. In the 
** adoption of -a generat measure like this, 
‘* there must be some sacrifice of parlict- 
‘¢ lar interests ; and the counties in Ireland 
** that could be affected by it were only 
© four.” Aye, here it is. Either the 
contracts must be violated, or ¢éhe paper 
must be destroyed. I+ is a difficulty ; but, 
** Farliament must control it.’’ This re 
medy was the ‘* only remedy.’’ It wa 
impossible to narrow the bounds of the pe- 
per. OF course, the paper, which could 
not go of itself, was to be made lo §°. 
Castlereagh was told, that some land-hold- 
ers in Ireland would be completely ruined ; 
and so they certainly will; but, what w% 
the use of this observation, unless a remet) 
had been readv? Yo fessen’ the issue Y 
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paper oy be neither more nor less than 
topping the wheels of the government. It 
ould not pay its way for a day under a di- 
jinished quantity of paper. Castlereagh 
confines his observation, as to_the effect of 
ch diminution, to our expenditure abroad, 
And why abroad? Why not at home 
jo? The paper is not sent abroad. If 
ie had stopped at the word expenditure he 
would have been perfectly correct; and, 
yrhaps, he did, the word adroad being 
xided by mistake of the reporter. Well, 
hen, what is the wse either of invective or 
lamentation, as to this measure; what is 
the wse of citing the fate of other countries, 
unless you are prepared to say, ‘* slop the 
“ expendilure; stop the wheels of the go- 
‘ yernment?”? Mr. Wi LitaAM SMiru said, 
that this measure left the country no pros- 
pect but the dismal one of a national bank- 
yuplcy. Well! suppose that to.be true, 
what was the wse of the observation ? 
What was the use of saying that, unless you 
had some better measure to propose for 
For, observe, Mr. 
Smith appears to be no enemy to the paper 
system; he does not appear to wish ¢o see 
ile paper destroyed. No, not he. He 
wishes to keep the paper up; and what, 
then, was the wse of his observation, unless 
he had some better measure to propose? 
Mr. Perceval’s observations must not be 
omitted. He, our First Lord of the Trea- 
siry, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Clerk of 
the Meltings and Irons, and Prime Minis- 
ter; he certainly ought not to be overlooked 
in an account such as I am now giving. 
The nation, and other nations, ought to be 
well informed of Ais opinions as to this 
matter. I will, therefore, insert his speech 
41 find it reported in the Morning Chro- 
uicle of the 27th of March. It is curious; 
and, let the reader always bear in mind, 
that what is said upon this subject will be 
tobe referred to hereafter. ** ‘The Cuan- 
“ ceLtorof the Excuequer thought that the 
“ reason why the House was so thin, and 
why that apathy appeared to prevail, 
was from the general sense of Members 
as to the propriety of bringing in the 
Bill before the recess, knowing that its 
Provisions might be sufficiently sifted in 
the Committee. He had, himself, de- 
clined pressing it beyond its present 
Stage, because, after the recess, many 
Irish Members might be present . who 
Would be able to satisfy the House as to 
many of its bearings upon Ireland. With 
regard to the diffuse and general argu- 
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ments which he had heard employed as 
to the state of our currency, the excessive 
issue of paper, and the impossibility of 
exchanging it for gold at the Bank, they 
seemed to him applicable to those subjects 
during the whole period that had elapsed 
since the Bank Restriclions in 1797, ra- 
ther than to the Biil then before the 
House. Predictions had been hazarded 
then, and just as confidently, as to the 
effects which those restriclions would 
That part 
of it whiclr related to Ireland, he admit- 
ted, would require very mature and de- 
liberate consideration; but he could not 
think it very desirable to have any de- 
gree of mischief committed against the 
general °population of Ireland, for the 
sake of preserving a standard as to the 
value of the metallic currency. What 
sort of standard, however, was that 
which had been so much dwelt upon by 
the Honourable Gentleman? One fluc- 
tuation between 3 and 25 per cent, ace 
cording as a contract happened to be 
made on one side of the hedge or the 
other. With respect to what had been 
alleged about the examples which history 
afforded, he thought it merely idle de- 
clamation ; for no history, either ancient 
or modern, presented the account of a 
country circumstanced as this now was. 
It was absurd to compare our Bank-pa- 
per with the French assignats, whose ex- 
cessive issues had brought down ruin 
upon the system. Now, Bank paper 
had not been convertible into gold since 
1797, and there had been none of that 
excessive issue since, which had always 
preceded, in every country, the embarrass~- 
ments and injuries which had been al- 
luded to. He thought the arguments of 
the Honourable Member for Norwich 
rather inconclusive, viz. that though 
nothing was to be feared from the pre- 
sent Bank Directors, yet, would Governe 
ment guarantee the conduct of those who 
might be Directors thirty years hence ? 
What was there to fear from such a con- 
tingency? What injudicious issue of 
paper could be made by any Directors 
without the control of Parliament, and 
unless therefore Parliament should be- 
come lost to its duly, and the Directors 
lose their intellect as well as character, 
there were no rational grounds for ap- 
prehension as to an indefinite issue of 
Bank paper; and INDEFINITE issue was 
the only evil to be dreaded. As tothe 
extension of forgery which was thought 
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likely to take place from the passing that | 
‘¢ Bill, it would be for Parliament to pro- 
** vide such checks as should seein adequate 
for that purpose; but in looking at the 
accounts then on the table, and which 
had been moved for by an Honourable 
Gentleman on the preceding evening, he 
found that the average yearly amount, 
daring the last eleven years, was from 
pine to ten thousand pounds; and in 
*¢ that amount were included the foreign 
** notes which had been forged. If that 
wus compared with 24 millions, he ap- 
prehended it would not be more in pro- 
portion than the forgeries that took place 
in our gold and silver coins. With re- 
gard to nalional bankrupicy, he thought 
the only way to ensure that, and the ut- 
ter ruin of the country, was to act upon 
the remedies proposed by the other side 
‘6 of the House. If the restrictions on cas! 
‘* payments were taken off, the door would 
be opened lo immediate and direct de- 
‘* struction.” Otthe paper? Of the pa- 
per; ‘* the immediate and direct de- 
** struction’ 
is what you mean, I suppose; and, then, 2 
agree most cordially with you; I agree, 
that the moment the eslriction Bill was 
taken off from the Bank; that is to say, the 
Bill which screens the Bank frem the de- 

nands of its creditors; the moment this is 
done, Lagree with you, that the paper is 
done for; and, therefore, U say, that unless 
vour opponents wean to destroy the paper 
system, their objections to your Bill are in- 
consistent, unless they themselves bave 
some measure better calculated than yours 
to prop up the paper a little longer. But, 

Mr. Perceval, though I agree with you 
here, 1 do not agree with you as to other 
parts of your specch. You say, that the 
observations as to the wnpossibilily of ex- 
changing paper for gold seem to you to ap- 
ply to the whole period since the Restrictiou 
Bill in 1797, rather than to the present 
Bill. "No, Sir; this isnot so. These ob- 
servations apply to the Bill; because, 
though the Bill of 1797 protected the Bank 
itself against paying in gold, it protected 
nobody else; every body ‘else was compell- 
ed to pay in gold; and this Bill will pro- 
tect every body against paying in gold. So 
that the observations did not apply to the 
whole period since 1797, butto the present 
Bill. If you mean, not so much a legal 
application as an application with regard to 
the practice, then, you are still more wrong; 
for, until these two years, until about the 
t.me that I was sent to this jail for writing 
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about the flogging of the Local Militia at 


Ely (where, by the bye, the Bank has Sitice 
WA brs until that time, gold did OCCASION. 
ally pass with the paper ; but, the prosecy. 
tion of De Yonce, which took place abo 
the time alluded to, made it known to 2) 
those who had gold coin, that there was, 
way of turning it to good account. Sings 
that, gold has very rarely been seen in pay. 
ment a any sort; it has become an artic 
of commerce ; and has formed no trifling 
item in the exports of thecountry. There. 
fore, this period is very different frou the 
whole period since 1797, else why you 
law to punish the sale and purchase of th 
This law was not passed |) 
lust year; and the reason was, it wa 
not found necessary. There was no greit 
traffick in the gold coin. You next ad- 
vert to the predictions of 1797; you say 
that they were hazarded then just as con- 
iidently, as to the effects of the Restriction 
Bill, as predictions are now hazarded wit) 
regard to the effects of this Bill.— Very 
well! And what of that? What do: 
that make in support of your measure? Do 
you mean to say, that the predictions of 
1797 have been falsified by events; and 
hence to infer, that the predictions of th 
present day will also be falsified: by events’ 
Mr. Ponsonby told you, that your argu- 
ment was unhappy, for that the pre. 
dictions of 1797 had all been verifed. 
Which no man can deny, unless he be 
prepared to set notorious facts at dehanee. 
Ir you have read (as vou ought) my letter 
to the people of Salisbury, you will have 
seen what the predictions of 1797 were: 
and, if so, you must know, that they have 
been all, thus far, fulfilled. It was pre- 
dicted, that the Bank would not pay" 
specie again: it was predicted, that / 
gold would disappear; it was predicted 
that for eigit exchanges would be agaist us: 
it was predicted that a legal tender ail 
must come; it was predicted that the co 
tracts for term of years would be violate d 
Have not these predictions been verihe 
The lotal overthrow of the system was « 
predicted; but neither the day nor se 
was named, And, do yeu, from the li 
of these predictions, gather any argues! 
against those that are made use of now? 
You must have a vast deal of ingenu!'; t 
youdo. If you had not a more convincills 
mode of reasoning in your PAMPHLE!, 
it certainly would not have done much ho- 
nour to your talents. You deny, 
the argument built on the fate of the pape 
moncy in other countries ts Ww orth apy GH); 
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all. You call it ‘* mere deciamation.” 
You say, that history presents no account 
of a country circumstanced as this is now. 
\Which is very true indeed, as to parti- 
cular points; for, I believe it would be 
very difficult to find an account of any 
country taxed in the manner that this is 
ind loaded as it is with Sinecure placemen. 
But, with regard to paper-money, that is 
the same thing all the world over, as the 
dropsy 3 and this nation is no more ex- 
empted from the natural eflects of a paper- 
money not convertible into specie than any 
particular man is exempted from the na- 
ural effects of the dropsy. The disorder 
has different stages, and it moves from 
stage to Stage more rapidly in some bodies 
than in others; but the end is always the 
same: death is sure to be the consequence. 
You say, that * it is absurd to compare 
“our Bank paper to the French assignats, 
“ whose excessive issues had brought down 
“ruin upon the system. While of our 
“ Bank paper, though it had not been con- 
“ vertible into gold since 1797, there had 
“been no excessive issue; and excessive 
‘issue had always been the fore-runner, 
‘in every country, of the embarrassments 
“and injuries which had been alluded to.” 
—Now, Sir, how have you made it out, 
that it is absurd to compare our Bank paper 
to the French assignats? It is easy to say 
somuch; but merely to say it is just no- 
thing at all. What were the French as- 
signats? They were a paper money, 
issued by the government, and paid away 
at their nominal value to all those to whom 
the government owed any money, whether 
for services or for interest on the debts 
which it had contracted ; and the persons, 
towhom they were so paid by the govern- 
ment, could not demand the exchange of 
them into specie. Now, Sir, pray how 
does this sort of paper differ from our Bank 
Notes? How, ILask you? How, how, | 
say, in whal, does this sort of paper differ 
from our Bank Notes ? If the govern- 
ment owe me a thousand pounds for in- 
terest of money lent to it, or, in other 
words, in what is called dividends, does it 
hot pay me in Bank Notes, and must I not 
take them im payme:x, or take no payment 
atall? Is it not the same with regard to 
any other debt that the government owes ? 
And when this new Bill has passed, will 
it not be the same with regard to all debts 
and payments between individuals ? 
The only difference is, that, in our case, 
the paper is issued in the name of a Gompa- 
ny of Merchants, whereas the Assignats 
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were issued in the name of the government 
at once. But, where is, in reality, the 
difference? Our government comes in with 
its acts and does for the Company’s paper 
precisely that which the French government 
did for its own paper. Our government 
makes the Company’s paper a legal tender, 
first, for debts due from the government to 
individuals; and next, for debts due from 
one individual to another. Where, 
then, is the difference? Where, I ask 
you, is the difference? —— When the 
French first issued their assignats, Burke 
took a fine swagger over them in a compa- 
rison between our paper and theirs. [ 
will place this swagger in the form of 
Blank Verse: 
In England no paper-money is received but from 
choice. 
H:re paper-money has its origin in cash. 
In an instant our paper-money 1s furned into coin, 
Our paper-money needs no law to give it value. 
ie may refuse payment in paper-money. 
Our paper-money is enforced by no authority, 
The real coin is increased by our paper-money. 
In England paper-money is a symbol of riches, 
not of debt. 
Never, in England, is a scarcity of. gold a sub-. 
ject of complaint. 
This, Sir, was the boasting of Burke, 
when drawing a contrast: between our pa- 
per-money, and that of the French. But,, 
Sir, are not al/ these assertions, which 
were then true, now false? 1 put this to. 
you home. You must say, that they are, 
as applied to the present state of our pa- 
per-money, all false; that they are all the 
reverse of the truth; and, as they did, by 
their reverse, state what the paper-money 
of France really was, it follows of course, 
that our paper-money, according to Burke 
himself, is of the same nature as the as- 
signats of France were ol. But, our 
paper-money has not been issued in such 
guantilies as thatol France was. Allin 
good time, financier! All in good, in ex- 
cellent time! Rome was not built in a 
day, nor was the Bastile, though bravely 
assailed, demolished in a minute. It re- 
quires dime to accomplish great events. Do 
you kuow what will happen when our 
paper becomes whiat the French Assignats 
were in 1794 and5? Have you thougit 
well of that? If you have, you will, [ 
think, be of opinion, that the concern is 
going on sufficiently fast. The Assig- 
nats did not fallin value all at once. They 
went faster, indeed, than our paper has 
travelled; but they went by degrees. | 
knew them at about 35 per centum dis- 
count against gold; and, as we have seen 
from Mr. Ponsouby’s siatement, our pre: 
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was 20 per centum discount against gold in 
Dublin, even in a transaction where there 
was a profit to be obtained by the person 
who gave the discount: so that, in all pro- 
bability, the real discount, at his time, on 
our paper, is net less than 30 per centum. 
That our paper does not sink so fast 
as the assignats did, we know very well; 
and we know the reasons of it too. Paine 
said, that it would not, and he gave ihe 
reason for it. He said, that it would be 
much longer in falling than the assignats 
were; but, he said, that its fall was as 
cerlain; and he described, with great 
accuracy, the way in which it would fall. 
He said, that the beginning would be 
made by people going lo the Bank to get 
their notes exchanged for gold; that, he 
said, the Bank would not comply with; 
and thence, he said, would start a new sys- 
fem, which would soon swell up the Debt 
to a thousand millions. Hence would come 
Jegal tenders and the breaking up of the 
system.——In less than a year after he 
wrote this, the Bank stopped paying ia 
cash; and, we are now going on in pre- 
cisely the track that he marked out as in- 
evitable.——As to the quantities of paper 
issued, however, how do we know any 
thing about that? The Bank give an ac- 
count to the parliament? The Bank! 
What, the parties interested? This is a 
curious sort of account! Really, Sir, if, 
in all the pecuniary transactions of the go- 
vernment, it contents itself with accounts 
Jike this, the nation’s affairs are in a pro- 
mising way! What, then, do I distrust 
the Bank Directors; and do I believe, that 
they would deliberately lay a falsehood 
before the House of Commons ?——I tell 
you what, Sir, I neither rust nor distrust 
them. JI know nothing about them; but, 
E say that their account, as it is called, 
contains no proof, 
document that any man would regard as a 
voucher. It contains no proof that such 
is the amovnt of the Bank Notes in cir- 
culation; and, it is always to be borne in 
mind, that those who give in this account, 
have an inderesl, a great wtterest, that the 
amount should appear as small as possible. 
The same may be said as to the amount of 
the forged noles. So that, in fact, when 
you tell us about the control of parliament 
as to the issues of Bank Notes, you should 
first show us, that parliament really knows 
something about the amount of those issues. 
It is possible, that the parliament may be 
rightly informed upon the subject; but, it 
is also possible, that it may not; and, in 
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the absence of proof as to the amount of 
the issues, every one lias a right to deduce, 
from reason aud probabilities, the exten; 
of these issues. One thing is very cer. 
tain, and that is, that a Bank Note of g 
hundred pounds, for which, some yea; 
ago, any man might have got in exchange 
95 guineas and 5 shillings, will now fetch 
in exchange no more than about 72 guineas, 
Call you not this DEPRECIATION, Sir? 
Whal, then, do you call it? I will state 
the facts in another way, and will set them 
out in verse order: 





Formerly it required 95 guineas and 5 shillings to 
obtain a £100. Bank Note. 

Now it requires only about 72 guineas to obtain 
a £100. Bank Note. 


What does it signify to talk, then, abou 
excessive issues. We cannot know any thing 
positive about those issues. All that we 
know for certain, is, that the Bank Notes 
have depreciated. No: 1 beg your par- 
don, I do not mean, that the Bank Notes 
have depreciated: I only mean that they 
are nol worth so much as they used Lo be in 
gold and silver. That is All. But, then, 
my favourite financier, was not that all 
that was the matter with the Assignats? 
They did not depreciate, not they. Oh, 
no! they only became worth less silver 
and gold than they were at first. That was 
all that ailed them! And, at last, they 
were worth no gold or silver at all! And 
that was the end of them. At first they 
passed for their nominal worth in gold and 
silver. That did not last long. They 
were next exchanged against gold and sil- 
ver at a discount: that is the point we 
were at last April. This traffic was next 
forbidden under heavy penalties: that 1s 
the point the Lord Stanhope’s Bill brought 
us to. They were next made a legal tender 
in all payments: that is the point we are 
just coming to. The next stage of the as- 
signats was the maximum anil the guillo- 
line, to which point I trust we shall not 
come at all. But, I see only MY REMEDY 
that can prevent a maximum; and that 
remedy I do not choose to communicate ; 
or, at least, I will not do it now; and, 
perhaps, [ never will, No one can take 
that from me even if he were to rip me up- 
Well, then, Mr. Perceval, | think 
we have now made it out, that theie is a 
good deal of resemblance between tue As- 
signats and our Bank Notes. Bui, the 








security; the securuy of the two sorts of 
paper; what difference do we lind here? 
This is a principal point, and, therefore, 
worth a great financier’s attending to.—— 
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these gentlemen of the Bank confess, that 
they have out Bank Notes to the amount of 
spout 24 or 25 millions of pounds sterling. 
And where is their properly to answer it ? 
Have they Lands, Houses, Goods, or 
Specie to this amount? No; nor to the 
ymount of one million, perhaps. What 
have they, then? What is the basis of 
these promissory notes? What, at last, 
are the holders to look to for payment ? Is 
‘+ more Bank Noles? Does the securily 
consist in the power of printing new edi- 
lions of the Bank Paper? Will any man 
pretend to say it does? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that, on account of invasion, or 
any other cause, the Bank Notes would 
not buy any thing. Suppose the baker 
were to say, ** bring me the hard money, 
“ or you get no bread.’’ There would be 
ayn end of them; and the holders would, 
of course, apply ror payment in some other 
shape. But, the law says, that no one 
shall be able to sue the Bank Company if 
it offers payment in ils own Notes, what- 
ever these Notes may be really worth, 
whether they will buy bread or whether 
they will buy nothing! Now, Sir, is it 
not farcical to talk of security in a case like 
this; is it not sorry nonsense to talk of the 
solidity of the Bank or of any thing beiong- 
ing to it ?——-However, let us see a little 
what it is pretended that this securily con- 
sists of. It consists of Exchequer Bills 
and of Stock! More paper! Aye, well, 
well! but, éhis paper is worth something, 
is it not? How is it worth any thing ? 
Why interest is paid on it. Interest ! 
Well; und how is that paid? Why, in 
Bank Notes, to be sure. So here we may 
dance round the circle till we are giddy, 
and, all we arrive at is, that the Govern- 
ment paper is the security for the Bank 
Notes and that the Bank Notes are the 
security for the Government paper. Afier 
this it is uot worth while to inquire what 
Was the security for the assignats. In 
conclusion I shall notice, as being quite 
applicable to the subject, what is reported 
to have been said by a Mr. Carrey, ata 
late quarterly meeting of the Bank Pro- 
prietors.—** Loxp KinG,”’ said he, ** has 
* chosen to avail himself of the technicality 
“of his leases, and insisted upon payment 
“in specie for his rents,—or rather, in- 
“ deed, specie converted into bullion at the 
bullion price—it was high time that he 
“should be checked by some such law as 
* Lord Stanhope’s Bill, and, if that be not 
* suiticient, by some stronger law, to pro- 
“tect his tenants from arrest and eject- 
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‘¢ ment, upon their paying Lord King their 
‘* rents as Lord King pays his taxes, and all 
‘*‘ the rest of his expenses, namcly, in good 
‘Sand lawful Bank Noles. Be it known, 
‘¢ therefore, to Lord King, and to all other 
‘© Lords and landed-property men, that so 
‘¢ far from their having it in their power 
‘¢ to take you, Sir, by the collar and shake 
‘‘ the specie out of you, we, on the con- 
‘¢trary, have a strong lieu on their estates 
‘¢ for the guarantee of our Bank Notes; 
‘‘ and that their estates, being taxed in 
‘¢common with all other property, both 
‘¢ for the security of the funded and the 
‘¢ unfunded debt of this nation (or, at least, 
‘¢ the interest of it), and this Bank pos- 
‘¢ sessing a large share of that national pro- 
‘‘ perty so guaranteed, it is that property 
‘© which constitutes the basis of security for 
‘6 its noles, while the notes themselves are 
‘¢ Jittle more than a convenient medium to 
‘¢ put this amazing mass of wealth into 
‘¢ circulation, and to make it a substitute 
** for specie, which is quite as good as spe- 
*‘ cie itself for all domestic purposes, 
‘*¢ though, happily for us, it is of no use to 
‘¢ send to the Continent, for if it was, it 
‘¢ might be bartered away, as our specie is 
‘‘ in a fair way of being all bartered away 
‘¢ for Continental produce.’’ This, per- 
haps, is language that the great landholders 
did never expect to hear, when they suf- 
fered themselves to be hallooed on by Burke 
to a war against the Republicans in France. 
That war has dipped their estates pretty 
deep, if the system goes on. It has not 
only dipped them for 26 millions a year in 
the shape of interest upon the national 
debt; but, as this Cattley says, it has 
pawned them for all the millions of Bank 
Notes, net only that are, but that may be, 
issued by the Bank Company! This is 
pretty comfort for ** Lord King and all 
‘¢ other Lords.’’ However, it is non- 
sense. The Assignats were secured, as it 
was called, upon éhe national Domains of 
France; but, the poor creatures, in whose 
hands they became worthless looked about 
in vain for the security. The Lords, in 
France, did, indeed, lose their property, 
and a great many of them their lives; but 
that did not save either the assignats or 
those who issued them. The assignats 
arose out of the insolvency of the govern- 
ment; out of the inability of the govern- 
ment to pay the freeholders and others any 
longer in specie. Hence arose assignats;. 
that is to say, a paper money nol convertible. 
into specie. Whether, therelore, it be so 
absurd, as Mr. Perceval says it is, to com- 
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leave the reader to judge. I know it 
may be said, and, perhaps, Mr. Perceval 
will say: ** Well! suppose there is a re- 
‘* semblance; and suppose that the Bank 
‘* Notes should follow the fate of the assig- 
‘© nats? Whatthen? The fall of the as- 
** signats has not made France weaker than 
** she was before; it has not ruined the 
** people of France, who are more great 
** than ever.” Very true, and, I be- 








lieve, better fed and clothed and more | 


But, tliere is this little considera- 


happy. 


tion ; that, the old government was destroy-_ 


ed, and property pretty generally changed 
hands. All the fundholders, without ex- 
ception, were ruined, and all the Bankers 
and most of the Merchants. 
change that, I imagine, the stoutest Anti- 
jacobin will hardly be able to look at with- 


the example of France will not afford to 
such any great deal of comfort. For my 
part, Iam quite satished, that there need 
not be any such calamities in England; I 
am quite satisfied, that there are the means 
of preventing, in England, all those cala- 
mities that took place in France in conse- 
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often deserted by those, who, before, were 
proud to be thought her friends. — This j, 
applicable to every woman living separately 
from her husband; and, though that state 
of separation may not have been owing to 
any fault of her’s, malice is always upon 
the watch to catch hold of something capa. 
ble of being tortured to the disadvantage 
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of a party so defenceless; and then, a 
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quence of the distress in the finances: but, | 


Iam not so well satisfied that any one has 
thought of these means except myself. 1 
d&now I shall be accused of great self-con- 


ceit on this account; but I do not care for | 


that. Let Mr. Cuarces AbaAms, or any of 
the rest of them, find out these means. I 
will keep my remedy to myself. Such 
high-spirit people would hardly accept of 
financial salvation from aman in such ‘a 
** lodging” as this. In my next I shall 
notice what has taken place as to the trial 
and execution of French Prisoners of War 
Jor having forged and ullered Bank of Eng- 
land notes. 





Princess REGENT. ——I do not recollect 
any thing, which has, for a great while 
past, excited so much attention as the late 
debate about the Princess Regent (for so 
we ought now to call her), who stands be- 
fore the public ina light very different in- 
deed from that, in which, from the machi- 
nations of her enemies, that illustrious lady 
before stood. Indeed, her Royal High- 
ness’s case is well calculated to call forth 
strong feelings in her favour. It is well 
known, that she has not resided with her 
Royal husband for many years. In sucha 
situation, a Woman, any woman, is greatly 
exposed to evil tongues. She is left with- 
out her natural delence; and, is but too 
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once, she is blamed for the past as well as 
the present. If such be the custom of the 
world, it would have been surprising in- 
deed, if no attempt had been made to cast 
a slur upon the character of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales. It would 
have been surprising indeed, if no busy 
slave, no caitiff parasite, had conceived the 
idea of hatching insinuations against her, 
and thereby enriching himself. Accord- 


ingly we find, that such insinuations have 
out some degree of alarm; and, therefore, | 


been thrown out; and though, doubtless, 
listened to with great distrust and even dis- 
dain, in the quarter to which we may sup- 
pose they were addressed, yet, it does ap- 
pear, that these insinuations did give rise 
to something like a judicial, or, at least, an 
official, investigation. The public will 





recollect the stories that were on float inthe 


year 1806; stories of a very awkward na- 
ture ; stories well calculated to produce an 
impression very disadvantageous to the per- 
son who was the principal object of them. 
But, the circumstance the most untoward 
was, that those who affected to write in her 


defence, promised, positively promised, @ 


speedy publication of the report of the inves- 
tigation ; and they besought the public to 
wait, and not to form any opinion upon the 
matter, till they saw that publication.—— 
That publication, alas! did not appear : 
I must confess, that that circumstance pro- 
duced a strong bias in my mind against 
what the writers in favour of the Princess 
had before said, especially when I found, 
soon afterwards, that the publication, in- 
stead of seeking the public eye, sought the 
shades of night ; and that stray copies of it 
were bought up by the author or by others 
connected with him, at enormous prices. 
——Why suppress this work? Why 
make such uncommon efforts to stifle that, 
which had been put into fen thousand 
printed copies? Why use such out-ol-the- 
way means for this purpose ?—The conclu- 
sion was certainly disadvantageous to the 
party, whose defence the work was said to 
contain; and, 1 am afraid, that the public 
in general had come to that conclusion. —— 
With what pleasure, therefore, with wit 
feclivgs of delight, was received the decli- 
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ration of Mr. Perceval relative to the inno- 
cence of the Princess, I need not attempt 
to describe. I remember nothing that has 
given more general satisfaction. There ap- 
pears, upon this point, to be no difference 
of opinion. Weare for once unanimous, 
The ** NEW ERA” has been attended 
with this singularity at any rate. The 
Minister, the Prime Minister of the coun- 
try; the Confidential Adviser of the Prince 
Regent, and the late Confidential Adviser 
of the Princess Regent, who must have 
been well acquainted with all that had 
passed, with all that has been said against 
the Princess by every body who had any 
thing to say: this man, in this high of- 
fice; and who knew that all the testimony of , 
every sort existed, has declared, in his | 
place in parliament, in the most explicit | 
manner, that there is rot to his knowledge | 
crounds for the slightest imputation against 

that illustrious and unfortunate lady. | 
After this, there is no one who will dare to — 
whisper down her character. If we are to. 
adinit any thing as true, it is this declara- | 
tion. If it were false, uttered by a man in 

so high a station, upon such an occasion, in» 
such a place, with so much solemnity, with | 
so much time for reflection, and with so. 
many repetitions; if, under all these cir- 

cumstances, it was a false declaration, the 

man who uttered it ought to be branded in 

the cheek and burned in to the very bone. 

But, it was not false; there is no reason to 

suppose that it was; it carries truth upon 

the face of it, nor is there any one circum- 

stance which does not make in support of 
this conclusion. What inferest had Mr. 

Perceval in clearing the Princess? She 

has no power to bestow on him, or any of 
his relations, any honours or emoluments ; 

she has hardly enough to support her in 
the style of a gentlewoman of middling 
rank ; she is at a distance from all court in- 
trigues; she never, I believe, even goes to 
Windsor; nor do I read, in the news- 
papers, of her seeing any part of the fa- 
mily, except her own daughter, which 
pleasure, it seems, has not been denied 











her. Mr. Perceval, therefore, had nothing | 


to expect from her; it does not appear, 
that he could possibly be swayed in her fa- 
Vour by any of those motives which usually 
induce men to depart from the truth, and 
to utter deliberate falsehoods. But, on the 


contrary, we may easily suppose, that he 
Wight have thought, that it would serve 
him to take part against the Princess. The 
Princess is not visited by the Queen that we 
hear of; she has long lived from her hus- 
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band; Mr. Perceval was minister of the 
king and is now minister of the Regent. Is 
it not evident, then, that Mr. Perceval, if 
he had given way to sinister motives upon 
this occasion, would have been against the 
Princess; or, at least, that he would have 
refrained from making the declaration that 
he made? He must have known every 
thing; for, he was the confidential adviser 
of the Princess; but, he might have held 
his tongue; especially as, by his declara- 
tion, he made it appear so strange, that the 
Negent had not proposed any establishment 
for the Princess Regent. But. Mr. Perce- 
val, though he must taturally have desired 
to do it, could not hold his tongue without 
exposing himself to the charge of having 
abandoned the Princess after having been 
her confidential adviser. He was com- 
pelled to spexk out and to declare what he 
did; or, the Princess would, of course, 
have demanded the publication of that sup- 
pressed work, in which she was justified. 
Thus, there was a necessity, ou the 
part of Mr. Perceval, to do her justice. It 
will be easily believed, that, in another 
quarter, there was no great desire that such 
a declaration should be made. This will 
easily be believed; for, the declaration 
would naturally lead to inquiries into the 
cause, the real cause, of the secluded situa- 
tion of the person justified in that declara- 
tion. ‘If,’ the public would naturally 
say; ‘if it be true, then, as it now appears 
‘to be, that her Royal Highness, the 
‘¢ Princess of Wales’s conduct has been 
‘© such as to furnish no grounds of charge 
‘6 against her, why is she seen without the 
** splendour due to her rank? Why is she 
‘¢ living in obscurity ? What is the reason 
‘of this? J¥ho is the cause of it?’ This 
is what the public would naturally say, 
and this is what the public do say. This 
is what is heard in every company andl in 
every family in the kingdom, There is 
more reason for attention to the Princess 
now than there would have been if no im- 
putations had ever been whispered about 
‘her. Inthe commonest cases of common 
life, we always feel particular gratihcation 
iat the clearing up of the character of a 
| person against whom imputations have ex- 
listed. This is seen every day and every 
‘hour. It is a feeling natural to the hearts 
‘of all mankind; and, it were a shame in- 
' deed, if it had not its proper effect upon this 
‘occasion. A failure in this respect would 
‘argue that manhood had left the country 
‘along with the gold coin; and*that in spirit 
aswell ag purse we have nothing of ster- 
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ling left; that we are, from head to foot, 
inside and out, made up of rags and rub- 
bish. What! To see a Princess of 
Wales, now the Princess Regent ; now 
standing in place of a Queen of England ; to 
see her living fourteen years secluded almost 
from the world; and now, when we know, 
that she has been guilty of no fault what- 
ever ; when we hear it declared, when, in 
fact, we-hear he proof of her perfect inno- 
cence, not to do all that lies in our power 
to console her, and to shew the world that 
we feel for her, and are ready to resent the 
injuries which the tongue of calumny has 
done her! For my part, I confess, that 
the publications in the Morninc Post, and 
the suppression of the promised pamphlet, 
did excite in my mind, as they did in the 
minds of thousands, strong suspicions, that 
all was, not quite right at Blackheath ; that 
something had happened to furnish a han- 
die for calumny; and this continued to be 
the impression on my mind, till I saw Mr. 
Perceval’s declaration, after which to affect 
to doubt of the perfect innocence of the 
Princess would argue, in any one, the 
grossest of stupidity, or the last degree of 
baseness; for, as Ihave shewn above, first, 
Mr. Perceval must be well acquainted with 
all the facts; secondly, it must have been 
against his wish to make the declaration ; 
and, ¢hirdly, the declaration must ‘have 
given no pleasure in those quarters where 
Mr. Perceval must have been most desirous 
to please. We must, therefore, look upon 
him as an unwilling wilness ; and, inshort, 
we must believe what he said; we must 
take his declaration as an acknowledged 
truth, or, we must deny, that there ever 
is to be any such thing as truth again. 
As to any attempts that may be made by 
the parasites and panders of imbecility and 
impotence; as to any attempts that vermin 
of this sort may make to wear away by 
whispers the effect of Mr. Perceval’s decla- 
ration; as to the gossipings and the literary 
intrigues, and all the other base tricks that 
wretches like these can put in use, the 
Princess may now laugh at them; she may 
leave them to receive their reward in the 
coatempt of the manly and the just, and in 
the approbation of the most false, mean, 
and dastardly of mankind. She may, in 








short, rest satished, that, in spite of every 
thing that underhand malice, that cowardly 
hatred, or that any other passion in the 
breasts of grovelling enemies, can do against 
her; she may rest satisfied, that, in spite of 
all this, she will enjoy the respect and the 
good wishes of the people of this kingdom. 








Mr. Cuarces AvAms, in the debate 
when the declaration of Mr, Perceval wa; 
made, is reported to have observed, tha 
the question relating to the Princess of 
Wales was a family affair, with which the 
House and the Country had nothing to do, 
No, Mr. Adams, and why not? To he 
sure, the House and the Country have no- 
thing to do with the family affairs of indi- 
viduals; but, the affairs of the Royal Fa- 
mily are amongst the most important affairs 
of the nation. When there is money (o 
grant lo the Royal Family, the nation al- 
ways finds that it has a great deal to do 
with these family affairs; and, surely, it 
has something to do also in a case like this, 
The nation was called upon for very large 
sums indeed, in consequence of the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales; and, must it not 
be allowed to have any thing to say as to 
what was the consequence of that marriage? 
I cannot and will not subscribe to this doc- 
trine. I do not wish to pry too closely 
into what passes in the Royal Family; but, 
when any thing appears so prominent as 
that of an open separation of dwelling 
places, and that, too, for so many years; 
and, when a declaration like that of Mr. 
Perceval comcs out upon the subject, it 
would argue great insensibility in the pub- 
lic, if it passed unnoticed. Of the righis 
of the public in this respect I shall, how- 
ever, say more hereafter. At present, I 
shall conclude with inserting an article, 
from the news-papers of Wednesday last, 
giving an account of a dinner at Carlton 
House, at which, as will be perceived, the 
Queen was, but the Princess of Wales was 
not. ‘© Yesterday, at twelve o'clock, 
‘‘the Queen, Princesses Elizabeth and 
‘* Mary, attended by Lady Isabella Thyune, 
‘¢ arrived in a carriage and four, escorted 
‘* by a party of the 18th regiment of Light 
‘¢ Horse, at the Queen’s Palace from Wind- 
‘S sor, where they were received by the 
‘¢ Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, and Gam- 








‘© bridge, and Miss Goldsworthy. The 


‘¢ Qucen and Princesses dressed at the Pa- 
‘© lace. About two o'clock the Prince Re- 
‘© sent’s carriage, with the coachman and 
‘* four footmen in their state liveries, ar- 
‘‘ rived at the Palace, and conveyed the 
‘© Queen and Princesses to Carlton-House, 
‘‘ where they were received by his Royal 
‘© Highness the Prince Regent, attended by 
‘© Colonel M‘Mahon and Colonel Bloom- 
‘¢ field. The Prince conducted his Royal 
** Mother and Sisters over his elegant man- 
‘sion. A few minutes after four the 
‘© Royal Party sat down to a sumptuous 
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« dinner, together with the Dukes of York, 

Cumberland, and Cambridge, and the 
‘s Princess Charlotte of Wales. At six 
«“ coffee was served up. At half past six the 
«Queen and Princesses left Carlton- 
‘« House on their return to Windsor. The 
“ Prince Regent conducted the Queen to 
“her carriage, the Duke of York the 
«“ Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of Cum- 
‘‘ berland the Princess Mary, and the Duke 
«of Cambridge the Princess Charlotte of 
4“ Wales, who left Carlton-House at the 
«same time as the Queen, and returned 
«to Warwick-House.’”’ Here were near- 
ly the whole family; even the Princess 
Charlotte; even the daughter of the Princess 
Regent ; but, not the Princess Regent her- 
self! This is the more remarkable as the 
Queen was one of the party. That being 
the case, it does seem wonderful, that her 
Royal Highness, the Princess Regent, was 
not present. It was a sort of House-warm- 
ing; aud yet the Princess Regent; the 
Royal Hostess, said to he so amiable in 
that as well as in all other capacities, was 
not present! Mr. Cnartes ADAMS may 
say What he will, but the public will no- 
tice this, and they will express their serious 
concern atit. Indeed, there are, connected 
with this question relative to the Princess 
Regent, considerations of extraordinary im- 
portance to the people of this country ; and, 
I have, for my part, no scruple to say, that 
parliament will be very remiss indeed in 
its duty, if it quit the subject before it has 
heen amply discussed. 


Mr. Finnerty.—It is with sincere sa- 
tisfaction, that the public will read the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which I copy from the 
Morning Chronicle of the 28th of March: 
“6. Lister, Esq. the new Sheriff, has vi- 
‘sited Lincoln Castle, and examined every 
‘department. To the complaints of 
“Messrs. Drakard and Finnerty, &c. he 
“cave the most gentlemanlike attention, 

“and promised complete redress. For 
“Mr. Finnerty he ordered an airy apart- 
“ment in the front of the prison, for which 

Liat gentleman had so long looked in 

‘vain; and the prisoners heard with pe- 

‘home satisfaction the declared purpose 

of the Sheriff that the Magistrates shall 

whol interfere wilh his authority. We 

‘are sorry to learn from Mr. Drakard 
‘(continues the Stamford News} that the 

"Satisfaction which he originally expressed 

‘at the treatment he experienced in his 

confinement, has given place to a very 

* different sentiment, the grounds of w hich 


—Mr. Finnerty. 
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** will probably be explained at length in 
‘* a future paper.”’ This is a very laudable 
act on the part of the Sheriff. The public 
will be glad to hear of it as it relates to 
Messrs. Finnerly and Drakard; but, the 
resolution of the Sheriff not to suffer any 
Magistrales to interfere with him in the 
exercise of his functions has given me, if 
possible, greater pleasure. The Sheriff, it 
is, Who has the right to dictate in the man- 
ner of keeping the prisoners. -They are 
committed to his care, and not to the care 
of the Magistrates of the county. The 
Magistrates have the power of committing 
people to jail; but, they neither have, nor 
ought to have, the management of the jails. 
The Sheriff is the person who has the au- 
thority,, and the enly person who has the 
authority, ‘to direct as to the accommoda- 
tion of prisoners; and I am very glad to 
see, that this gentleman has resolved not to 
suffer his authority to be interfered with. 
Mr. Finnerty’s case was one that ex- 
cited great interest ; he has suffered and is 
yet suffering in the cause of freedom and 
humanity; and he will, I trust, yet live 
to see the day, when the cause, in which 
he is suffering, shall triumph. He stood 
boldly up to the mark; and, in his excel- 
lent pamphlet, he has proved to be true 
and just that which he contended for. 
There are those, I know, who make a 
mockery of his sufferings. Let them make 
amockery of Bonaparte and the Bank 
Notes! No, no: when they think of them 
the ague ft comes on. Oh, if they could 
but see Bonaparté in Lincoln jail! How 
smoothly things would goon then! But, 
really, if something like that cannot be 
effected, mockery and sport seem to be out 
of season. ——Those who look upon the 
sufferings of Mr. Finnerty and Mr. Drakard 
as isolated matters, do not view them in 
the right light. They are connected with 
the cause, the great cause, which has been 
going on ever since the year 1792, and 
which is by no means decided yet. We 
have seen much; but, my real opinion is, 
that we have not seen a third part of what 
will have been seen before the matter is 
finally scttled. To be convinced of this 
we have only to open our eyes and look at 
the state of the world; at the state of na- 
tions and governments. Don’t grind 
your teeth, good Anti-jacobin! Don’t 
gnaw the flesh of your lips because you 
cannot get at me to bite me! What makes 
you so furious? You are in the enjoyment 
of every thing you wish for, are you not ? 
What makes you uneasy, then? Wha: 
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are you afraid of? What haunts you? Js 
it the fear of a fulure state? 


Frencu Reports. The Reports, made 
to the Emperor of France by the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and of War, and which 
Reports 1 have inserted below, are of great 
interest. They exhibit the stupendous 
power of the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed. 1 do not mean merely his power 
ws possessing an army, but his power as a 
civil ruler. Yorty millions of people under 
his sway, inhabiting the finest countries in 
the whole world, abounding in all the means 
of war and in every thing to enhance the 
blessings of peace ; and, withala people appa- 
rently more devoted to him than any people 
on earth ever were belore devoted to a 
sovereign.——He seews to be resolved to 
put an end to all our trade in the Baltic ; 
and, though he will not be able to march 
an army into Sweden, he will so annoy 
her, that, in all probability, she will yield 
to his views.——But, he permits us to 
have some little trade under his licenses ! 
——This is what the War against Repub- 
licans and Levellers has brouglit us to. 

W™, COSBETT. 
Slate Prison, Newgale, 
Friday, 3d April, 1812. 








BANK NOTES. 

Debale in the House ef Commons, on the 
17th of March, 1812, on a motion ef 
Mr. Perceval for bringing in a Bull to 
protect Persons offering payment in Bank 
Noles. 

(Continued from page 416.) 
ic eed aceen 0 Bee Bets 2ERey,. Wa 
convinced, there was nothing to be done 
with the smallest effect, unless the Bank 
could be brought before the House, and 
shewn that there are those who can be their 
masters. He was sure nothing good could 
be expected without some measure of that 
kind: they must go into the affairs of the 

Bank. Was it much less than fraud to 

compel people to take paper issuing froma 

Company, for whose solvency no one could 

answer? If Parliament submitted to this, 

they became answerable for the eousequen- 
ces, however fatal they might prove. It 
was a vital blow at the credit of the coun- 
try, and they had no security against the 
excessive issue of paper but the forbearance 
of the Bank. Hedid not mean to speak 

with the smallest disrespect of the Bank Di- 

rectors. Many of them he knew well, with 

some of them he avas intimately connected, 





and most of them he respected as individy. 
als; but as a corporate body, he considered 
them only greedy of gain, and attentive tp 
their own self-interest. ‘The House oug); 
to have an account of their profits, and that 
he should move for as soon as this debate 
was over. A Member of that House, why 
was then Governor of the Bank, had said oy 
a former debate, that he no more wished 
Bank-notes to be a legal tender than he 
(Mr. T.) did. If, then, this continuance 
of Lord Stanhope’s Bill be not making them 
a legal tender, let that Hon. Member say 
What is. He would not, however, argue 
any farther till he saw a disposition in the 
House, to attend to the present situation of 
the Bank and of the country. He might be 
accused of arguing to overturn the credit of 
the country, but he wa; determined to do 
his duty by speaking his sentiments freely 
on this most important subject. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had always prided himself 
on his stoutness; and he had this day out- 
done his usual outdoings, to give an effec- 
tual proofofit. Let him, however, look 
to the consequences, let him consult with 
his faithful Bank Directors. He (Mr. T.) 
protested most solemnly against the mea- 
sure, aud warned the House, that if per- 
sisted in, it must end in the utter ruin of 
the public credit of the country. 

The Cuanxce ror of the Excueover, in 

explanation, said he had never maintained, 
that the arguments of the Opposition went 
to overturn the public credit of the country : 
but that, if their opinions had been follow - 
ed, the country must have been ruined. As 
to his stoutness, it did not arise Irom an in- 
difference whether he was in a majority ot 
a minority; but if he had persisted in any 
measure in which he had been in a mino. iy 
in that House, it was only because he was 
convinced that he was supported by a ma- 
jority of the country. Heconfessed he did 
fecl pain in being obliged to continue this 
neasure, but not because the Directors 
were his masters. He thought the Right 
Hon. Gentlemantried to shake the credit of 
the Bank by three sentences which he had 
strung together, when he described them 
as a corporate body greedy only of gain. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman said he would 
not oppose the Bill; he was in hopes he 
intended to withdraw his opposition in 
other matters. 

Mr. Tierney said, he certainly should 
not withdraw his opposition in other mat- 
ters, for he did not know any man that de- 
served so much to be opposed as the Rigitt 
Hon. Gentleman, 
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The House divided. For the bringing 
‘of the Bill, 73. Against it, 26. Majo- 
rity, 47- 


ee 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
prance. —WReports laid before the Conser- 
sutive Senale on the 10th of March, 
1312. | 
1. Report of the Duke of Bassano, Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs lo his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, relative to the Gon- 





tinental System. 


Sire, —The maritime rights of neutrals, 
as solemnly fixed by the treaty of Utrecht, 
became the common law of nations. ‘This 
lav, completely renewed in all subsequent 
treaties, has consecrated the principles 
which I am going to state. The flag 
covers the merchandise. Enemy’s goods, 
under a neutral flag, are neutral; as neutral 
property, under an enemy’s flag, is consi- 
dered as belonging to an enemy. Con- 








traband articles are the only property which | 


a neutral flag does not cover; and arms and 
warlike stores alone are contraband. 
All visiting of a neutral vessel by au armed 
ship can be made by a small number of 
men only, the armed ship keeping without 
cannon shot. Every neutral ship may 
trade from an enemy’s port to an enemy’s 
port, and from an enemy’s port to a neutral 
one. The only ports excepted are those 


really blockaded ; and ports really~block- 











to the same laws as those of the Thames. 
It was in 1800 she began the execu- 
tion of that system, which tended to bend 
the common law of nations before the Or- 
ders of Council, and the regulations of the 
London Admiralty.——The declaration of 
the 16th of May annihilated by one single 
word the rights of all maritime states,— 
placed under au interdict vast coasts and 
whole empires. From this moment Eng- 
land no longer acknowledged any neutrals 
upon the seas. The Decrees of 1807 
imposed upon every vessel the obligation of 
touching at an English port, whatever her 
destination might be, to pay a tribute to 
England, and submit her cargo to the tariffs 
of the customs. By the declaration of 
1806, all uavigatien had been interdicted 
to neutrals: by the Decrees of 1807, the 
power of navigating was restored to them ; 
but they could use it only for the common 
utility of English commerce, in the combi- 
nations of its interests and its people. 
The English Government thus tore off the, 
mask with which it had covered its projects, 














_—proclaimed the universal dominion of the 


aded are those invested, besieged, likely to | 


be taken, and into which a merchantman 
could not enter without danger. Such 





are the obligations of belligerents towards | 


neutral powers; such are the reciprocal 
rights of cither party ; such are the maxims 
consecrated by those treaties which form 
the public right of nations. Frequently has 
England dared to attempt substituting in 
their place arbitrary and tyrannical regula- 
tions. Her unjust pretensions were repell- 
ed by all Governments sensible to the voice 
of honour, and the interests of their sub- 
jects. She constantly found herself forced 
loacknowledge in her treaties the principles 
she wished to destroy ; and when the peace 
of Amiens was violated, the maritime le- 
gislation still remained upon its ancient ba- 
sis, —By a series of events, the English 
marine became more numerous than all the 
forces of the other maritime powers. Eng- 
land then thought the moment was arrived 
When, having nothing to fear, she might 
dare to do every thing: she immediately 
resolved to subject the navigation of all seas 





seus,---regarded all nations as its tributa- 
ries,---and imposed upon the Continent the 
expenses of the war which it maintained 
aguinst it.——-These unheard of measures 
excited a general indignation among the 
Powers who preserved the sentiment of 
their independence and their rights; but 
in London they raised the national pride to 
the highest pitch; they held out to the 
English people a future prospect, rich in 
the most brilliaut hopes. Their commerce, 
their industry, were henceforth to be with- 
out opposition; the produce of the two 
worlds was to flow into their ports---pay 
homage to the maritime and commercial 
sovereignty of England, by paying tribute, 
—aand alterwards arrive to other nations, 
loaded with the enormous expenses from 
which English merchandises alone would 
be free. Your Majesty, at a_ single 
glance, perceived the evils with which the. 
Continent was threatened. You instantly 
applied the remedy. You annihilated by 
your decrees this pompous, unjust attack 
upon the independence of every state and 
the rights of all nations. The Berlin 
decree answered the declaration of 1806. 
The blockade of the British Islands was 
opposed to the imaginary blackade estab- 
lished by England, The Milan decree an- 
swered the orders of 1807: it declared de- 
nalionalisé every neutral vessel. that sub- 
mitted to English legislation, either by 
touching at a British port, or paying tribute 
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to England, and which thus renounced the 
independence and rights of its flag. All 
merchandise proceeding either from British 
commerce or industry, was blockaded in the 
Britannic islands: the continental system 
banished them from the continent.---Never 
did any act of reprisals attain its object in 
a more prompt,, certain, and victorious 
manner. The Berlin and Milan decrees 
turned against England the arms she had 
directed against universal commerce. That 
source of commercial prosperity which she 
believed so abundant, became a source of 
calamities to British commerce: in place of 
those tributes which were to have enriched 
the treasury, her credit was deteriorated, 
hurting the fortune of the state and that of 
individuals As soon as your Majesty’s 
decrees appeared, all the Continent foresaw 
that such would be their result if they re- 
ceived full execution ; but, however accus- 
tomed Europe was to see success crown your 
enterprises, she could scarcely conceive by 
what new prodigies your Majesty would re- 
alize the great designs which have been so 
rapidly accomplished. Your Majesty arin- 
ed yourself with all your power: nothing 
could divert you from your intention ; Hol- 
land, the Hanseatic towns, the coasts that 
unite the Zuyderzee to the Baltic sea, were 
united to France, and subjected to the same 
administration and same regulations,—the 
immediate and inevitable consequence of 
the legislation of the English Government. 
No kind of considerations could balance in 
the mind of your Majesty the first interest 
of your Empire. You did not long wait 
to reap the advantages of this important re- 
solution. In fifteen months, that is to say, 
since the Senatus Consulium of reunion, 
your Majesty’s decrees have weighed with 
all their force upon England. She flattered 
herself with invading the commerce of the 
entire world; and her commerce, become a 
speculation, does nothing but by means of 
20,000 licenses, delivered each year. For- 
ced to obey-the law of necessity, she thus 
renounces her act of navigation, the princi- 
pal foundation of her power. She pretend- 
ed to the universal dominion of the seas: 
and navigation is interdicted,—her vessels 
shut out from all the continental ports. 
She wished to enrich her treasury by the 
tributes which Europe would pay; and 
Europe has not only freed itself from her 
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!butes it would have paid her industry. 
Her manufacturing towns are become de. 
serts; disiress has succeeded a prosperity 
hitherto increasing; the alarming disap. 
pearance of money, and the absolute Want 
of employment, daily disturb the public 
tranquillity. Such have been to England 
the consequences of her imprudent attempts, 
She already perceives, and will daily more 
and more discover, that there is no salya- 
tion for her, but in 2 return to justice, and 
to the principles of the rights of Nations: 
and that she can only participate in the be. 
nefit of the neutrality of ports, inasmuch as 
she allows neutrals to benefit by the neu. 
trality of their fag. But till the British 
Orders of Council are rescinded, and the 
principles of the treaty of Utrecht towards 
neutrals are again in full vigour, the Berlin 
and Milan decrees will remain against those 
powers who allow their flag to be denation. 
alised. The ports of the Continent s)uil 
not be open either to denationalised flags, 
or British merchandise. It must not be 
dissembled, that to maintain in full vigour 
this grand system, it will be necessary that 
your Majesty employ all the powerful 
means which belong to your empire ; and 
find in your subjects that assistance, which 
you have never yet in vain cemanded of 
them. It is necessary that all the disposa- 
ble French forces should march to what- 
ever places the English or denationalised 
flag attempt to land. A special army, 
charged exclusively with guarding our vast 
extent of coasts, our maritime arsenals, and 
the triple range of fortresses which cover 
our frontiers, will answer to your Majesty 
for the safety of the territory confided to 
their valour and fidelity. You will send 
to their fortunate destiny those brave men 
accustomed to fight and to conquer under 
the eyes of your Majesty,---to defend the 
political rights, and exterior safety of the 
empire. The depots even of the corps will 
not be turned from the useful destination 
of supporting your active armies. The 
forces of your Majesty will thus always be 
maintained upon the most formidable foot- 
ing, andthe French territory protected by 
an establishment which interest dictates: 
the policy and dignity of the empire will be 
placed in sucha situation, as to entitle It 
snore than ever to deserve the title of invio- 
luble and sacred. 




















unjust pretensions, but also from the tri- (To be continued.) 
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